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Foreword to the 1984 Reprint of the 
“Olmsted-Hall Report’”’ 


Establishment of the East Bay Regional Park District in 
1934 was preceded by complex circumstances of changing land 
use, evolving ideas about parks and recreation, and rapid 
growth of the urbanized area surrounding San Francisco Bay. 
A major document of this period, commonly referred to as the 
“Olmsted-Hall Report’, first published in 1930, is a rarity to- 
day, and reprinting has seemed desirable for a number of 
years. 

In this reprint, introductory material has been added to ex- 
plain the role of the Report in the formation of the District: 
First, a participant in the original campaign recalls what it was 
like to get a regional park system under way. Second, a staff 
member of the District has summarized the history of the for- 
mation of the District. Third, a member of the Regional Parks 
Association has reviewed the evolution of ideas about East Bay 
parks and recreation in an effort to show how the report and 
the District reflect their times. 

In 1930, the entire study of the proposed park lands in- 
cluding publication of the report were financed by a grant of 
$5,200 from The Kahn Foundation of Oakland. This reprint 
has been financed by the East Bay Regional Park District with 
supplemental support from The Kahn Foundation and the 
Regional Parks Association! totalling some $7,000. Dollars do 
not go as far as they once did! 


Formative Period 


Many people at different times have stood on the 
hills of the East Bay opposite the Golden Gate and felt 
something should be done to preserve the beautiful land- 
scape. How? 


A Big Issue and a Big Question 


Man dreams many dreams. By 1930 the open land in the 
East Bay hills no longer vital for water storage because of the 
availability of water from the Sierra was publicly owned land 
(through the publicly owned water district). This open land 
was no longer purely utilitarian, no longer purely functional 
but open land with a possibility of greenery and expansion. 
Perhaps a test of our growth, development of our civilization 
can be found in our trees, our parks — open clearings of unen- 
cumbered delight! 

In a seminar of Professional Samuel May in Public Admin- 
istration at the University of California, Berkeley, in 1930 these 
ideas, hopes, plans and their possibilities of realization were 
discussed. The local area was growing. The East Bay Municipal 
Utility District was bringing water from the Sierra. Here under 
our feet were many acres of publicly owned land not yet par- 
celled out. Many people with commercial interests were eager 
to do just that. 


Samuel May, Ansel Hall and I had many discussions. A 
few people got together. Surveys were made, photographs 
taken, a booklet grew into the Proposed Park Reservations For 
East Bay Cities. 

There was much land unbuilt upon, saved by the earlier 
water companies to serve the growing communities. The water 
from the Sierra meant the local land was no longer so vital for 
catchment areas. Through the publicly owned water district it 
was all publicly owned land. Technical issues had to be 
worked out. The people had to vote a park and buy the land 
from themselves. 

Ex-Governor Pardee, President of the Utility District, was 
opposed to the park. He believed he had valid reasons. He may 
have had a real estate gleam in his eye. It became necessary to 
put the issue before the public. Samuel May and the others 
dropped the campaign for this in my lap. The Kahn Founda- 
tion had deposited $5,200 with the University of California in 
order that the Bureau of Public Administration might have the 
survey undertaken and develop a means for distribution of the 
information in the survey to the people of the district. A Com- 
mittee of East Bay Citizens was formed to direct park planning 
affairs. 

Our main task was to publish the Proposed Park Reservations 
For East Bay Cities and to get a list of sponsors. Starting out with 
50, we got 1,000 sponsors. We wrote to the President and Sec- 
retary of every organization in the East Bay Cities to enlist 
their support in getting the public out to vote on the park pro- 
posal. Most responded offering their help. 

When the Report was completed and the mailing to spon- 
sors ready, the Citizens Committee called a meeting to decide 
on procedures. It was a strategic moment. I feared, in view of 
the opposing forces on the Committee (the Director of the Mu- 
nicipal Utility District and commercial interests), that there 
might be a year’s postponement in getting the Report out to the 
public. To me a postponement meant no park and more real 
estate. I got in touch with Bob Sibley at the University of 
California Alumni office employment service and asked for 
some students to stuff the mailers of the Report. The students 
arrived, the envelopes were stuffed and taken into the Post Of- 
fice before noon. That completed our work. 

That evening at the Citizens Committee meeting I gave a 
report of my having mailed the Proposed Park Reservations 
Report to our sponsors. The Committee was displeased at my 
hasty action. They wished to be more certain of their pro- 
cedures. As I saw it any delays or postponement meant no 
park. 

I worked and spoke in the campaign for the park. The 
measure won. I returned to my graduate studies. 


Harland Frederick 


Establishment of the District 


The Olmsted-Hall Report was a compelling statement for 
the need for parks. It urged East Bay Municipal Utility District 
to open its surplus lands, pointing out that the 150-square-mile 
region served by the utility district was far behind comparable 
urban areas in parklands per capita. Olmsted-Hall envisioned 
a 10,000- to 11,000-acre park system extending nearly 22 miles 
along the East Bay hills, readily accessible to residents of the 
nine cities below. 

(More than 50 years later, this proposal! has in essence been 
achieved. The Park District’s holdings include some 12,000 
acres stretching in a nearly continuous chain for 30 miles along 
the East Bay skyline, as well as many other parklands 
throughout the two-county jurisdiction.) 

Publication of the Olmsted-Hall Report in December of 
1930 gave the East Bay parkland movement added credibility, 
with the endorsement by a nationally renowned landscape 
architect firm. 

Since 1928, a dozen organizations had been founded by 
citizen activists interested in establishing parks. Spurred by the 
Olmsted-Hall Report’s conclusions, more than 1,000 East Bay 
residents from these groups met on January 29, 1931 at the 
Hotel Oakland to organize a parkland drive. 

Representatives of nine cities — Alameda, Albany, 
Berkeley, El Cerrito, Emeryville, Oakland, Piedmont, Rich- 
mond, and San Leandro — joined in a renewed petition to East 
Bay Municipal Utility District (EBMUD) to create parklands 
out of its 10,000 acres of surplus watershed. 

But EBMUD directors did not want to add parks and 
recreation to their already substantial water supply duties. So 
the representatives had only one alternative — to call for crea- 
tion of a new government agency whose sole task would be to 
acquire and manage parklands. They proposed formation of a 
regional park district encompassing the nine-city, two-county 
area. 

Both the East Bay Regional Park Association and a 
Regional Park Board formed by mayors of the East Bay cities 
were active in subsequent efforts to pass enabling legislation. 

After extensive lobbying by citizens and parkland 
organizations, Assembly Bill 1114 was passed by the legislature 
in 1933. The bill, drafted by former Oakland Mayor Frank 
Mott, authorized establishment of a regional park district and 
its governing board. The first law of its kind in this country, it 
was signed by Governor James Rolph on August 7, 1933. 

Next step was formal approval of the district by voters. 
This required an initiative on the November, 1934 ballot to ap- 
prove the new district, and elect a board of directors, 
authorized to levy a tax of five cents per $100 assessed valua- 
tion to finance operations. Supporters collected 14,000 sig- 
natures to do this. 

Then the campaign suffered a setback. The enabling act re- 
quired that initiative petitions containing at least 5,000 names 
be filed with Alameda and Contra Costa County supervisors 
before an election could be called. Some 14,000 signatures were 
filed in Alameda County, but Contra Costa County’s Board of 
Supervisors refused to sanction an election in their jurisdiction, 
causing El Cerrito and Richmond to withdraw their support. 
Supervisors feared parks would remove too much land from 
the tax rolls. Also most of Contra Costa County was farmland 
then, with a less apparent need for parks and recreation. 

Alameda County supporters proceeded with a massive 
get-out-the-vote campaign. A Committee of One Thousand 
urged a yes vote to create “parks for the people.” Under direc- 


tion of Samuel May, Director of the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration at the University of California, campaign headquarters 
were set up at Hotel Oakland. May had acted for some years as 
a liaison between diverse groups of park supporters. 

Harland Frederick, who had worked on parkland cam- 
paigns as a student of May, now sent messages seeking support 
from women’s clubs, veterans organizations, real estate groups, 
and organizations of every description throughout the East 
Bay. “I got something like an 86 percent return — almost 
unheard of,” Frederick recalled. 

Canvassing and lobbying continued, and on the Saturday 
before election, a ‘get out the vote’ parade rolled 35 miles 
through Oakland, with 12 floats depicting outdoor sports, 
camping and nature activities. 

The success surprised even campaign organizers. On 
November 6, 1934, East Bay voters approved the park initiative 
by a vote of two-and-one-half to one. 

On the same ballot, voters elected their first board of direc- 
tors: Major Charles Lee Tilden of Alameda, successful business- 
man, banker and Spanish-American War veteran; August 
Vollmer of the University of California; Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, president of Mills College; Oakland attorney Leroy 
Goodrich; and labor leader Thomas J. Roberts. 

East Bay Regional Park District was now a legal entity. But 
ahead lay a difficult task — transformation of its plans and vi- 
sions into parkland realities. 

Although some campaign statements had indicated parks 
acquisition would require only transfer of land jurisdiction 
from one public agency (EBMUD) to another (EBRPD), matters 
turned out to be a lot more complicated than that. 

Even the actual amount of land available was at issue. In 
1931, utility district president George Pardee had been quoted 
as saying that EBMUD had 10,000 or 11,000 surplus acres 
available for parklands. But by 1935, EDMUD was offering 
only 6,261 acres at a cost of $2,179,823 — about $348 per acre. 
And potential developers were interested, too. 

Nor did the utility district board accept the parkland 
board’s assertions that a simple transfer of title was the only 
measure necessary to acquire “parks for the people.” 

There followed a period of acrimonious negotiation, in- 
cluding joint board meetings, conflicting land appraisals, and 
acerbic exchanges via the press, between Major Tilden and 
George Pardee. Both men were heavyweights in East Bay 
public affairs, and had known each other since their student 
days in the pioneering class of 1878 at the University of 
California. 

First break in the deadlock came when Major Tilden ac- 
tually advanced some of his personal funds to buy 60 acres of 
privately held land in Redwood Canyon, obtaining it for $35 
per acre. 

Subsequent negotiations finally led to a compromise, and 
in June of 1936 the park district purchased 2,166 acres of EB- 
MUD land for $656,544 — a little over $300 per acre. The re- 
cently enacted tax levy was to pay for it over a five-year 
period, and as each increment was paid, EBMUD was to cut its 
tax rate by that amount, so taxpayers didn’t in effect purchase 
the land twice. 

East Bay Regional Park District now had three brand new 
parklands: Wildcat Canyon (now Tilden Regional Park) in 
Berkeley; Roundtop (now Sibley Volcanic Regional Preserve) 
and Lake Temescal in Oakland. ‘Parks for the people” had 
become a reality. 


Edward H. MacKay III 


The Background 


In 1930, the nation was in the midst of a second wave of 
conservation thought and action following a first wave initi- 
ated by Theodore Roosevelt with his White House Conference 
of 1908. Following passage of a National Parks Act and estab- 
lishment of the National Park Service in 1916, the first World 
War had turned thoughts elsewhere. But, in 1920, a Conference 
on State Parks was held in Des Moines, Iowa. Annually 
thereafter for some years conferees met at various places 
throughout the nation including San Francisco in 1928. The 
1929 meeting at Clifty Creek Falls State Park (Madison, In- 
diana) had discussions revealing the evolution, year by year, of 
what state parks should be. A persistent contention seems to 
have been the distinction between “parks” and “recreation”. 

In California, a State Park Commission and a Park System 
were formalized in 1927; in 1928 a first bond issue to acquire 
land for state parks passed with a 74% affirmative vote. 

The younger Frederick Law Olmsted?, of Olmsted 
Brothers, landscape architects, maintaining the solid tradition 
of his father, was deeply involved in much of this. His father 
(1822-1903) designed Central Park in New York City, many 
other great American urban parks, the campus of Stanford 
University, was chairman of the first Yosemite commission 
(1864-1890) and, if anyone can be, is the patron saint of Ameri- 
can landscape architects. The younger Olmsted prepared 
(1927-1928) a survey of opportunity in California for state 
parks and participated as did personnel of the National Park 
Service in the state park conferences. 

The quick success of the newly created East Bay Municipal 
Utility District in providing an improved water supply from 
the Sierra Nevada in the late 20’s created a moment of oppor- 
tunity for parks on the local East Bay watershed lands which 
became surplus with the arrival of mountain water. 

Professor Samuel C. May, Director of the Bureau of Public 
Administration (now the Institute of Governmental Studies) 
on the Berkeley Campus, persuaded Olmsted and Ansel Hall of 
the National Park Service to study the potential of these lands 
for park use. Whether he saw “regional parks” as a consolation 
prize for lands not meriting state park status, or whether he 
saw this as an entering wedge for a regional government can- 
not be answered here. But, if the latter; why was the target to 
be only part of the East Bay, only the most urbanized parts of 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties? Did he see merely a mo- 
mentary opportunity to take advantage of surplus land or did 
he imagine a comprehensive and diverse regional park system 
from Bay shore to mountain top as well as from north to south? 
If the latter, why was the final proposal limited to the surplus 
watersheds? One suspects the whole thing to have been seen as 
a quick grab at a fleeting opportunity. 

When the leaders of the Municipal Utility District, notably 
ex-Governor Pardee, made plain their disinterest in recreation 
or parks, the leaders of this East Bay park movement went to 
the legislature. The resulting enabling legislation created a 
number of new sections of the Public Resources Code 
(5500-5595), which mimics rather closely that for Municipal 
Utility Districts and, like it, says very little about the purposes 
of such a District. 

Olmsted-Hall, in contrast, says quite a lot about what 
regional parks should be like, what they should try to do and 
what they should avoid. It is, in fact, in broad terms an impor- 
tant statement of purpose for regional parks. That is why it is 
being reprinted. 

Finally, the East Bay Regional Park District in its physical 


manifestations has utterly outshone the imagination of its mid- 
wives: where they foresaw a few surplus watersheds becoming 
parks, in fact, most surplus watersheds have become parks; 
beaches have become parks; intensive recreation sites have 
been acquired; unique landscape features, historical sites, and 
rare plant associations are protected in preserves. 

Olmsted and Hall and, presumably, Sam May, never envi- 
sioned: Garin Ranch, Dry Creek Ranch, Sunol, Ohlone, Del 
Valle Reservoir, Morgan Territory, Las Trampas Ridge, 
Briones, Black Diamond Mines, Coyote Hills, Hayward 
Shoreline, Crown Beach, Brooks Island, Miller/Knox 
Shoreline, Point Pinole, Martinez Shoreline, and Brown’s Is- 
land. All of these now are units of the East Bay Regional Parks. 

In contrast, the places envisioned that have not been 
secured are few: Siesta Valley, Fish Ranch, a great skyline 
parkway encircling the East Bay and connecting with a similar 
parkway on the San Francisco Peninsula and in Marin Coun- 
ty. Such lands become too dear too soon; the opportunity 
vanished before the vision could be realized. 


Daniel B. Luten 


1 The Regional Parks Association, organized in 1949, is entirely dis- 
tinct from the ad hoc East Bay Regional Park Association mentioned 
in the Olmsted-Hall Report itself. 
2 While often spelled “Olmstead” and even spelled both ways in the 
Report, this spelling is preferred. 
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Introduction 


URING the development of the nine cities which border the east shore of San 
Francisco Bay the advisability of planning an adequate park system has often 
been recognized. Only recently, however, has a peculiarly fortunate chain of 

circumstances created a situation which presents an unusual opportunity for acquiring 
a comprehensive recreational area which will serve the entire region without involving 
a large bond issue or the creation of new governmental agencies. 


In 1928 it became necessary for the East Bay Municipal Utility District in acquir- 
ing a distributing system to purchase the entire properties of the East Bay Water Com- 
pany, containing thousands of acres of land not needed for water catchment or storage, 
but admirably suited for recreational purposes. Certain far-seeing individuals immedi- 
ately recognized the park possibilities inherent in this situation, and in the autumn of 
1928 the East Bay Metropolitan Park Association, Oakland Park League, East Bay 
Regional Planning Association, and several other organizations were formed for the 
purposes of determining what portions of surplus water district lands were suitable for 
use as parks, and of apprising the public of the opportunities for its recreational use. 
Various organizations presented resolutions to the East Bay Municipal Utility District 
asking that the lands be withheld from sale until public sentiment could be ascertained. 
A preliminary survey conducted through the assistance of Mr. Ansel F. Hall of the 
National Park Service during 1929-1930 showed these surplus water district lands to 
be admirably suited to recreational purposes, and demonstrated the necessity for further 
study. 


The desirability of a comprehensive survey of the recreational needs of the East Bay 
communities, with special reference to such water district lands as might be available 
and suitable for parks, was brought to the attention of the Kahn Foundation in the 
spring of 1930, which generously deposited with the University of California $5,200 
in order that the Bureau of Public Administration might undertake this investigation. 


It was suggested that a committee of East Bay citizens be organized to cooperate 
with the Bureau of Public Administration in giving proper distribution of the informa- 
tion contained in the survey to the people of the district.* 


In order to secure an impartial and expert appraisal of the local situation it was de- 
cided to engage the services of recognized park authorities to study and report upon the 
problems involved. Olmsted Brothers, well-known landscape architects, and Mr. Ansel 
F. Hall, of the National Park Service, accepted the invitation to undertake jointly this 
survey on June 29, 1930. 


The results of this investigation are herewith presented to the people of the East Bay 
region through the Bureau of Public Administration of the University of California 
with the hope that the facts therein contained will form the basis for a constructive 
plan of action which will provide for present and future recreational needs. 


SAMUEL C. May, Director, 


Bureau of Public Administration. 
University of California. 


*T he names of the members of this committee appear on the inside cover page. 
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December 1, 1930. 


Pror. SAMUEL C. May, Director, 
Bureau of Public Administration 
of the University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


On June 25, 1930, we were asked on your behalf to investigate and 
to make a joint report upon the various problems involved in the sug- 
gestions for utilizing a portion of the surplus lands of the East Bay 
Municipal Utility District for park purposes. 

As a basis for such a report we proposed to consider the following 
three questions: 


1. What parts of the Utility District lands are well adapted for park 
and recreational uses? 


2. For what particular kinds of park and recreational functions are 
such lands well adapted? 


3. In respect to those kinds of recreational functions only; (a) Are 
the needs of the communities otherwise provided for with at all 
reasonable adequacy? (b) If not, are there other lands in the 
region, whether now publicly or privately owned, on which these 
functions could be provided for in a manner and at a cost clearly 
more advantageous to the public than by the use of these Utility 
District lands? (c) Finally: in a broad way, what sort and scale 
of program in respect to the establishment, improvement and 
operation of parks on these lands appears to be socially and eco- 
nomically expedient for the communities concerned and just 
which of these lands should be reserved for such use? 


In the study of the problem we have been kindly assisted by Mr. F. W. 
Hanna, Manager of the District, and Mr. Paul I. Daniels, in charge of 
District lands, by several of the members of the Citizens’ Committee on 
the East Bay Park Reservations and by various public officials. The various 
studies that had been made prior to this time were suggestive and helpful. 

We have obtained photographs from the Cheney Advertising Com- 
pany, the Berkeley Picture Shop, and R. Bransted. The air views were 
furnished by Waters and Hainlin and other pictures were taken by Mr. 
Hall and Mr. Gibbs during their survey in the field. 


Respectfully submitted, 


OLMSTEAD BROTHERS, 
Landscape Architects. 


By FrepErick Law OLMSTEAD, 
Member of Firm. 


ANSEL F. Hatt, 
National Park Service. 
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CHAPTER I 


More Parks Are Needed in the 
East Bay District 


HE East Bay District, including nine municipali- 
ties and extending over nearly 150 square miles 
of territory, with a population now of over 450,- 
000 and still indefinitely increasing, is rapidly becoming 
a continuous built-up urban region. It now has but a 
very small part of its area in parks, about 900 acres in 
all, or less than 1 per cent of the area, as compared to 5 
or 10 per cent which is the amount considered by vari- 
ous other cities as the smallest amount that can be made 
to serve at all adequately. This means for the people 
of the District about one acre to 500 people of the 
present population compared to a standard of one acre 
to 100 in various other cities. 
It is adjacent to a long stretch of bay shore on the 
west side and to a long range of hills on the east. 


THE Bay SHORES 

The bay shore is now being developed for large in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises, and the shore line 
is being materially changed by filling far out into the 
bay. A fair part, at least, of this shore should eventually 
be made accessible to the public for pleasure and for 
recreation uses, even though that question is much in- 
volved in problems affecting the employment and pros- 
perity of the people of the region. 


THe Hitt Lanps 


The hill lands, on the other hand, are not suitable 
for and will not be needed for industrial uses. In places 
they do offer fine sites for homes for those who can af- 
ford to meet the greater costs of building on difficult 
sites and of traveling farther from the main lines of 
public conveyances and the centers of general activities. 
The hills may be made to bear a share of the public ex- 
penses of the community if so used, although purely as 
a public problem the use of the steeper portions of the 
hills for residential uses may become, and in fact is, 
likely to become a burden on the public for develop- 
ment and for maintenance far greater than the propor- 
tionate share of public revenue from those particular 
areas would seem to justify. 

Private development is now pushing far into those 
hills, and has passed through the hills and begun to de- 


velop on the rolling foothills and valley lands beyond. 
Much of the hill-top land and of the steep-sided valleys 
within them is now publicly owned in the watershed 
lands and in the wooded area of Sequoia Park, and some 
of that area is now accessible to the people for recreation 
and enjoyment. Much more of the area could be made 
accessible for such uses, without in any way interfering 
with the spread of suburban residential development to 
the adjacent areas. 

Already the possibility of adapting portions of the 
publicly owned lands to recreation uses has been con- 
sidered in so far as they may be suitable for such uses. 
Certainly the possibility for such development appears 
to be unusually favorable and one that would prove of 
great value to the entire region. 


THE AUTOMOBILE AS A FACTOR 


Not until recently has it been possible for a large 
portion of the population to spend many leisure hours 
in the country surrounding the residential region. The 
general use of the automobile as a family convenience 
and a necessity rather than a luxury has enormously in- 
creased the range of possible travel, formerly closely 
limited to the lines of public conveyances. Until re- 
cently also, much of the accessible land within the range 
of the holiday auto trip was open and free to the people, 
but now the road-side lands, even far out from the 
built-up areas, are rapidly being fenced in and used 
by the owners, except where dedicated to public uses. 
If therefore even the present diminishing opportunity 
for enjoyment of the roadsides is to be preserved to the 
public, much more than the present amount of public 
roadside land must be set aside for such uses. 


THE FERRIES AND BRIDGES 


The bay cities up to the present time have been large- 
ly dependent on ferries for a considerable amount of 
their business travel, and have had less opportunity to 
use the automobile as a general daily convenience than 
might otherwise have been the case; but that condition 
is likely to change. Some bridges have been built across 
the bay and others are now contemplated that will 
doubtless tend to increase still more the use of the auto- 
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Photo by Cheney Co. 


San Pablo Reservoir from hill near west end of the Dam, showing interesting region in the Watershed Reservation that can be enjoyed from 
the border highway, but that is necessarily fenced in for water protection. 


mobile, and thus tend also to place still more automo- 
biles at the disposal of the people for holiday use as well. 
And this will tend to increase still more the need for 
space for the healthful use and enjoyment of the people. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Roaps 


The increased use of the automobile has led to great 
development of roads and will mean much more de- 
velopment in the future, until all land within reason- 
able reach of the cities is accessible in units as small as 
such land may be divided. 

Since the roads in the hills will be used by a large 
and an increasing volume of pleasure travel, it is im- 
portant that ample and safe roads shall lead into the hills 
at various points and also that good roads along the hills 
shall connect these entrances in a way to care properly 
for any amount of travel that may eventually enter this 
region. There are now twelve roads entering the hills from 
the East Bay cities. Plans are now being considered for 
two tunnels through the hills to the country beyond 
that will take a large amount of travel through the hills 
which otherwise would have to climb over them. These 
tunnels if built will tend to reduce the demand for main 
highways into this area except for pleasure travel and 
local uses. 


AMOUNT OF Park LAND THatT May Be NEEDED 
pe Wishes |Ponsiene 


As already stated the number of people who can get 
into the hills is increasing, and that number is likely to 
become much greater; while the space they can now use 
for recreation is being developed for other purposes and 


is likely to become much more restricted. The opportun- 
ity for acquiring sufficient areas for all public needs, even 
for the near future, are becoming less and less on all 
privately owned lands, and, therefore, the amount of land 
that may be needed should be determined now and such 
land as the public can use to advantage should be secured 
for the people before conditions become more un- 
favorable. While there is no arbitrary standard by which 
the recreation needs of this district can be definitely de- 
termined, the extent of the areas now needed is certainly 
much greater than the limited lands so far set aside for 
such uses in the East Bay Region, and may reasonably be 
great enough to justify setting aside all that portion of 
the watershed lands along the hills adjacent to the dis- 
trict that are not now needed for the water system. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER PLACES 


Comparison with the experience of other cities and 
urban regions will show that they have found need for, 
have demanded and have secured far more park areas 
than the East Bay Cities now have, and that they have 
felt justified in undertaking large expenditures to pro- 
vide facilities comparable with those that can here be 
acquired on land already owned by the District. 


Mere statistical comparisons of the gross areas of park 
lands, or of their cost, in relation to total populations or 
in relation to the total area within municipal or district 
boundaries may not in themselves afford an exact basis 
for comparison, because of diversity of conditions. Such 
figures not infrequently lump together, as of equal 
weight acre for acre, park lands that are close to the 
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homes of the people in districts of high land values along 
with outlying reservations in regions of low land values 
and accessible to most of the people only on holidays and 
week ends. Similarly they lump together park lands that 
are intensively usable with park lands of such character 
that the number of people who can and do use them per 
acre per annum is relatively limited. Almost inevitably 
they make no distinction between those park lands which 
render high values of any given kind to each visitor and 
those which render much lower values of the same kind. 
Valid conclusions from such comparative statistics, 
therefore usually depend upon a considerable degree of 
personal knowledge of actual local conditions. The fortu- 
nate existence of large contiguous areas of public owned 
lands, easily accessible, and of high recreational value, 
in this district, in the face of the great inadequacy of 
existing parks makes almost any comparison accentuate 
the need for taking advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity. 

With this explanatory preface it may be illuminating 
to cite a few illustrative cases of park area statistics in 
support of the following general conclusions. 


In various parts of the country regions comparable in 
area and in population with the East Bay district have 
acquired large areas for park and recreation uses or have 


A Few Park Systems WuHicH ARE VERY SUGGESTIVE 
FOR THE East Bay Districtr* 


The Boston Metropolitan Park district 


ae 18,196 acres 
@ookm@oumyse nn a et 34,000 acres 
(in addition to 5,912 within the city 
limits of Chicago), and plans for 64,000 
acres by 1950. 
Westchester County, New York __..___ 17,000 acres 
Union, Corunna, ING IiSSay =e 4,168 acres 
(A small county). 
Essex County, New Jersey (Newark)... 4,600 acres 
(A small county). 
MORO 4,721 acres 
Metropolitan Parks of Cleveland .__- 10,000 acres 
IDeawee, Gollovnitl oe 11,764 acres 
Dinoainisz, dAveizorie) 25 2 ees reese 15,080 acres 
Pores SWHtovetih ity, “eee iS re ee eee 9,000 acres 
et A YG) I LE See pes 900 acres 


*This information is furnished by the Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California. 


Panorama of Lake Chabot trom middle of west side looking 


the groves, above steep banks of reservoir, 


proposed for picnic ground s; 
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adopted plans on which they are now working, on a 
scale which if applied to the Bay cities would call for 
the acquisition of park lands comparable in extent with 
all the area that is likely to be available in the lands that 
could be turned over by the Water District for such uses. 

Pittsburgh has recently added 3,500 acres to its park 
system, the National Capitol Park and Planning Com- 
mission is acquiring, with the aid of the states of Mary- 
land and Virginia, a 50-mile chain of parks at a cost of 
thirty-five million dollars, and Philadelphia is cooperat- 
ing through the Tri-State Plan to add very materially 
to the existing 6,489 acres of park within the city limits. 


ArEA Now In Pustic Parks AND RESERVATIONS 


As previously stated only about 900 acres or less than 
one per cent of the area of the District is now devoted 
to park uses, and much of the area of each of the several 
Cities is now subdivided extending far out onto the slopes 
of the hills. Land values have gone up to such an extent 
that there is little chance for acquiring any very large 
areas except in the hills. The various local areas that are 
held as parks and to some extent the public school 
grounds and playfields, the University campus and 
grounds, and to a still more limited extent the grounds 
of other public institutions, and the grounds of clubs and 
societies do afford opportunity for some forms of outing 
and recreation for the people, and may be more extens- 
ively so used for such purposes. The large areas of coun- 
try clubs and golf clubs afford pleasing landscape scen- 
ery to many, and excellent outdoor exercise to a limited 
few, but are not and probably will not be open to the 
public at large and may at any time be converted to 
other private uses. The airports requiring large areas of 
open lands are interesting features, but are and must be 
devoted to uses which preclude the general admission of 
public pleasure seekers. 


QuEsTION Nor a New ONE 


In 1866 before the Bay cities had spread over the low- 
lands, one of the first reports on possible need for park 
lands was that of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr., on 
the grounds for the University of California, in which 


; Photo by Hall 
north, east and south. Near left shows mouth of Grass Valley; middle distance 


the distance at center right shows San Leandro Canyon and bills 


recommended for a deer park. The face of the hills on the right is in the reservoir lands and should be so kept. 
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he urged the need for local park areas and for a pleasant 
park roadway extending from the University southward 
along the hills. 

In 1906 Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson issued a re- 
port ona plan for civic improvement of the city of Oak- 
land, in which he urged the acquisition of some park and 
parkway areas, and again in 1915 Dr. Werner Hegemann 
in his report on a city plan for the municipalities of Oak- 
land and Berkeley urged the need for acquiring portions 
of the shore front and some parkways and park areas 
within the city and extending out into the hills. 

Because of the pressure of many other municipal 
problems, such as the tremendous demand for highways 
for the automobile, and the need for a greater water 
system for the district, the chance for park develop- 
ment under the various plans and recommendations that 
have been made in the past has been small. Now that 
the cities are becoming more completely built up, and 
much progress has been made on the various other muni- 
cipal problems it may be and should be possible to arouse 
interest in the necessity for setting aside park areas for 


enjoyment and healthful recreation, and to establish a 
priceless heritage for the future; especially since the 
opportunity appears to be very good for accomplishing 
such a purpose at very small cost. 


THe NEED A VITAL ONE 


The charm of the region as a place in which to live 
will depend largely upon natural conditions that are 
destined to disappear unless properly protected for the 
public in general. The opportunities for enjoyment of 
out-of-door life are necessarily doomed to be reduced 
or destroyed with the increase in population, at the very 
time that the need will be most urgent. 


With the growth of a great metropolis here, the 
absence of parks will make living condition less and less 
attractive, less and less wholesome. In so far, therefore, 
as the people fail to show the understanding, courage, 
and organizing ability necessary to grasp the present 
opportunity, the growth of the region will necessarily 
tend to choke itself. 


- 


Photo by Hall 


View of upper end of San Leandro Canyon, taken from new county highway. 


GHAPTER II 


tility District Lands Which Could be 
Used for Public Enjoyment 


ONCURRENT with the earlier development of the 

East Bay Cities (Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 

Piedmont, San Leandro, Richmond, El Cerrito, 
Albany, and Emeryville) several locally owned water 
systems were gradually consolidated over a period of 
years until finally but two large companies remained. 
These were the Contra Costa Water Company and the 
East Bay Water Company. Then followed a period of 
intensive competition, not only in the sale and distribu- 
tion of water, but also in the acquisition of lands in the 
“hinterland” of these nine cities—lands which would 
some day be needed for catchment basins. The comp- 
anies bought what they needed to round out their own 
holdings, but also bought up various parcels of land 
which might embarrass the competing company in its 


attempt to do likewise. 


of 

Photo by Gibbs 

Looking north down Wildcat Canyon from bill near Spruce Street 

Reservoir; private MacDougall Tract on east side of Canyon in near 
right of picture. 


The struggle between the two competing companies 
was terminated by consolidation and they were con- 
tinued as the ‘East Bay Water Company.” This company 
operated for some years carrying a large investment in 
idle lands, some of which might eventually serve as catch- 
ment basins but others of which were superfluous to the 
business of gathering or impounding water. 

Later the Mokelumne River Project was proposed 
as the only adequate permanent solution of the water 
problem for the East Bay cities. The East Bay Municipal 
Utility District, comprising the nine cities was then 
formed, to bring water from the Sierras and in 1928 
the important question of whether the District should 


purchase the distributing system of the East Bay Water 
Company or install a parallel competing system was 
settled, when the District commissioners proposed to 
purchase the distributing system and the lands necessary 
for storage reservoirs. The company, however, insisted 
on disposing of all of their lands rather than to hold the 
surplus lands severed from the strictly water properties. 
At that time they owned about 40,000 acres, more than 
half of which would be surplus lands. After much nego- 
tiation a final price was agreed upon and all the assets 
of the East Bay Water Company were acquired by the 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, and the title to 
those lands now rests in the people. 

In order to determine what disposition should be 
made of the extensive holdings in surplus lands, the engi- 
neers of the District outlined areas to be reserved for 
storage reservoirs, then tentatively divided the remainder 
into park lands, subdivision lands, and agricultural lands. 
The land classification proposed by them is approxi- 
mately that shown on the accompanying map. 


Basis FOR SELECTION OF LANDS 


To determine what parts of the Utility District lands 
are well adapted for park and recreation uses and for 
what particular purposes such lands are well adapted it 
is necessary first to consider what uses the public could 
make and probably will make of such lands if they have 
an opportunity. People will come from all parts of the 


Photo by Gibbs 

View northwest from Berkeley Ridge near Westminister Road, across 

Wildcat Canyon. Most of the grassy hillside shown is in the Mac- 
Dougall tract. 
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district, mainly on holidays and Sundays when they can 
devote several hours at a time to recreation. 

The area will be widely used for picnics, outings, 
luking, horseback riding, and field sports, both by fam- 
ilies and by organized groups such as the Boy Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, hiking clubs, the Girl Scouts, etc. There 
are many ideal camping sites where provision can be 
made for rustic shelters, fireplaces, and other conven- 
lences. 

For such uses much of the land of the utility district 
is admirably adapted. Much of it is ideal in fact for real 
metropolitan park uses, or country park uses of a region- 
al character, where continuity, extent, geographical 
unity, varied scenery, and freedom from outside activ- 
ities are important factors in the value of the park. For 
such purposes the land is needed, as distinct from local 
or neighborhood parks and playgrounds which also should 
be accessible to the people, in smaller units throughout 
the residential areas. 


Photo by Gibbs 

View from Skyline Ridge west of Roundtop looking north and cast, 

Roundtop at right. Proposed Roundtop connection would in general 
follow ridge in right distance. 


WATERSHED AND RESERVOIR LANDS 


The large areas that will be reserved for watershed 
and reservoir protection, lying adjacent to possible park 
reservations will add greatly to the value of the latter 
since they can be brought into the landscape scenery, 
and will serve to keep disturbing activities at a distance 
from the parks. Those areas by careful selection of 
boundary lines and location of ridge roads will add much 
to the scenic value of the parks even though they should 
be and will be fenced in against public use. Such areas 
also offer the great advantage of making it possible to 
have very long and attractive trails and roads almost 
wholly free from the dangers and disturbances of cross 
roads and intersections. 


THE Front Lanps 


That part of the District lands lying nearest the 
cities, including the hilltops and the adjacent canyons 
and other scenic units, will be more accessible and of 
greater value for park uses than the more remote and 
less scenic areas farther back in the hills that are now 
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ae 8 
Photo by Gibbs 
Subdivided slopes below Skyline Boulevard just south of Shepards 


Canyon looking west. 


being sold off as pasture or agricultural lands. Continu- 
ous areas of considerable extent will have greater value 
for park purposes than isolated units, for a great number 
of those who visit such parks will travel by automobile, 
prepared to stay for several hours and will not be satis- 
fied either to remain within the limits of one small park 
area or to dodge from one to another through interven- 
ing suburban developments. They must have easy access 
and ample parking space, and many of them will not 
walk far from their machines, but without doing so will 
desire to enjoy themselves in apparently spacious park 
areas. The length of roadways continuously within park 
areas will largely determine the numbers that can be 
accommodated. Continuity is a very important factor, 
for crowds will flow in at the entrances and will become 
congested unless they can “roll on” amid pleasant sur- 
roundings till they find room and inducement to park. 


Those who will want to attend gatherings, or play in 
large numbers in restricted areas will need large parking 
areas adjacent to playfields. For them too, continuously 
agreeable routes of access and egress are much to be 


desired. 
PossisLE UsEs 


The lands in question offer a great variety of condi- 
tions in which various kinds of activities or inactivities 
can be provided for. In fact in the length of the hill 
region of over twenty miles there are now in public 
ownership areas in which almost every form of healthful, 


Photo by Gibbs 

View south along proposed extension of Skyline Parkway through 

property privately owned where a road has already been located and 
partly constructed. 
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pleasurable, and educational inland interest can be de- 
veloped for the people, (except those facilities that call 
for neighborhood parks and playgrounds wihin walking 
distance of the houses of the people, and except those 
activities that relate to beaches and large bodies of 
water). And such interest can be developed in most cases 
in areas or spaces large enough to be fairly commensurate 
with the size and character of the East Bay District. 


In Chapter IV some of the special uses that may be 
made of each of the several units of the proposed system 
are set forth more in detail. 


ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED 
As a further measure of the kinds of uses that such 
lands may be fitted to serve, a number of organizations, 
clubs, and societies, have been called upon for expressions 


THE PLAN 


In order to determine to some extent at least what 
these possibilities may be we have prepared a plan (No. 
9 follows page No. 40) showing the nine cities with the 
bay on the west side, and with proposed park reserva- 
tions, the watershed and reservoir lands, and the nearby 
surplus lands of the Water District along almost the 
entire easterly portion of the map. On this plan we have 
shown also the existing public parks, country clubs, and 
other areas of somewhat general use, and also certain 
areas in private ownership that will be needed to com- 
plete the boundaries of park reservations and parkways. 

We have shown existing main highways, especially 
those that may have some particular relation to the pro- 
posed park system; also, some other less important roads 
and trails, and certain proposed roads and trails that seem 
important in any plan to serve the proposed reservations. 


Photo by Gibbs 
Upper Redwood Canyon from just west of Redwood Peak looking 
north across private lands not on proposed reservations. Showing San 
Pablo Ridge at right along which Redwood Highway is proposed. 


Photo by Gibbs 
Redwood forest in upper Redwood Canyon on private lands. Taken from road along ridge south of Roundtop. Existing trail on San Leandro 
Rid ge is just to right of picture, along which proposed San Leandro Ridge Parkway should be located. 


of opinion. The areas in question may afford opportunity 
for activities of various organizations interested in scout- 
ing, hiking, nature study, picnicking, and other outdoor 
activities. The chances for outings and large gatherings 
for religious or fraternal organizations, service clubs, 
schools, official organizations and others, are ample, and, 
of still greater importance, the opportunity for smaller 
family outings and gatherings of neighbors are almost 
unlimited. 


PURPOSES TO BE SERVED 


The areas chosen for public park use should be great 
enough to serve both the primary purposes for which 
they are chosen, that of “the enjoyment of scenery” and 
outdoor life, and also the necessary secondary purposes, 
that of the “service uses” which are contingent on the 
presence of persons attracted to the region. 

(Continued on page 22) 


Photo by Gibbs 

Lower Wildcat Canyon from the Berkeley Country Club. San Pablo 

Ridge in the distance and Harvey Canyon with its patches of trees 
at the right. 


Panorama looking south, west and north from Roundtop, showing Skyline Boulevard in left center foreground; tunnel in 


The Bureau of Public Administration directs the 
readers’ attention to the panoramas presented on this 
center page and the airplane views by Waters and Hain- 
lin on page 24, received subsequent to the completion 
of the main report. These pictures give some indication 
of the magnificent scale on which nature has provided 
an ideally located playground immediately adjoining the 
site of the nine cities comprising the East Bay Municipal 


Panorama looking northeast, east and southeast from Roundtop; Lafayette Reservoir in cen 
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Utility District. For over twenty miles this chain of hills 
borders the metropolitan area, and from its heights can 
be viewed the most beautiful combination of mountain 
and marine scenery which America affords. The broad 
expanse of San Francisco Bay, the purple mountains of 
Marin and out beyond the Golden Gate the sea, stretch 
in vast panorama to the west, while toward the east the 
towering bulk of Mt. Diablo rises from the ever changing 
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color of the California hills. The great variety of hill 
and valley, forest and plain, the absence of winter cold 
or summer heat, and the easy accessibility from all parts 
of the urban area, brings to the fortunate people of the 
East Bay cities a continuous opportunity for the enjoy- 
ment of the great outdoors, under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Should San Francisco, across the Bay, take ad- 
vantage of the similar existing opportunity to set aside 


ter. Mt. Diablo in distance right beyond Walnut Creek Valley; Moraga in extreme right. 


right center. San Francisco, Golden Gate and Mount Tamalpais in the distance. Tall buildings of Oakland in left center. 


publicly owned lands for park purposes from San Mateo 
north along the ocean to the Golden Gate Bridge, a great 
circuit could be continued on through Marin, and thus 
create for the San Francisco and Oakland metropolitan 
region a magnificent, interesting, and conveniently 
available park drive and varied playground which would 
be unsurpassed in all the land; and one of the greatest 
assets possessed by northern California. 


Photo by Cheney Co 


Photo by Cheney Co. 
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The “service uses,” some of which will be furnished 
without charge, include such activities as the supplying 
of water, lodgings, sanitary facilities, fireplaces, camping 
places, seats, benches, tables, gasoline and food supplies to 
people attracted to the region primarily for other reasons. 
The problem of providing for these service uses gives 
rise to problems of administration in their relation on the 
one hand to the primary purposes for which the park 
lands are acquired, and on the other hand to the second- 
ary matter of costs, charges, revenues, financing, selec- 
tion of operating agencies. Aside from the question of 
finances and administration, the need for meeting these 
secondary and service uses involves the inclusion of very 
considerable areas for them, chosen in a way to leave 
other and more important areas undisturbed for the 
main fundamental objectives that constitute the prime 
justification for public parks. 


DETERMINATION OF BOUNDARIES 


In 1893 in report to the Boston Metropolitan Park 
Commission, Charles Eliot wrote the following prin- 
ciples which should determine the boundaries for large 
reservations: 


“First. The boundaries of the proposed reservations should, 
if possible, be established so as to include all lands belonging 
to the same topographical unit, and exhibiting the type of 
scenery characteristic of each reservation. Obviously, a public 
domain is not well bounded if it includes only half a hill, half 
a pond, or half a glen. Neither is it well bounded unless it 
includes such contiguous lands as form the essential framework 
of the hill scenery, the pond scenery, the glen scenery, or 
whatever other type of scenery it is desired to preserve 
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To city men it is most refreshing to find themselves in what 
appears to be a wilderness of indefinite extent. This impres- 
sion cannot be enjoyed unless the boundary of a valley reser- 
vation is established beyond the summits of the enclosing hills. 


“Second. The boundaries of the proposed reservations should 
be, if possible, established upon public streets or roads, or on 
lines drawn where roads may ultimately be built with good 


grades. 


“The reasons for this principle are many. It is obvious that 
the back fences of private lands cannot make a handsome 
boundary for a public domain of any description. It is obvious 
that private lands abutting directly upon public lands will 
be much more liable to trespass than they would be if a public 
roadway separated the two. Private land in the position 
described is a nuisance to the public, while the public is likely 
to be a nuisance to its owner. Speaking generally, the policing 
and the general administration of a public reservation are 
greatly facilitated when the boundary is a road. Still more 
important is the consideration that, if the private lands which 
adjoin the reservation are provided with a road frontage look- 
ing on the public domain, they will eventually be greatly 
increased in attractiveness and value.” 


The boundaries of areas recommended for Park Res- 
ervations in the East Bay Region have been determined 
as far as feasible on similar principles. The areas available 
now in public ownership are to a great extent already 
in “natural” units. 


AREAS AND ROUTE LENGTHS 


Out of the 40,000 acres in the district now publicly 
owned we find that about ten or eleven thousand acres 
as surplus lands can be used to create an adequate park 
system nearly 22 miles in length, easily accessible to serve 
the nine cities of the district. 


Photo by Gibbs 
View from near Spruce Street Reservoir looking north, showing cut over lands, with few Eucalyptus and Coyote Brush. Bare hills showing 
on westerly slope of San Pablo Ridge are on opposite side of Wildcat Canyon. 
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Photo by Cheney Co. 


View up Wildcat Caxyon from old road junction just below Spruce Street Reservoir, showing varied and interesting forest and meadow 


scenery that can be preserved and enhance 


RECTIFICATION OF BOUNDARIES 


In addition to the large areas desirable for park pur- 
poses which are now publicly owned there are a few areas 
in private ownership that should, if possible, be acquired 
to rectify boundary lines. Such areas as the MacDougall 
Tract in the heart of Wildcat Canyon and the Havens 
Tract in the middle of Grass Valley might be acquired 
by exchange for other properties lying on the outer 
edges of the public lands in a way to offer to the public, 
areas better suited for their purposes, and to the owners, 
areas that can more readily be developed for their pur- 
poses also. 


VALUE OF LANDS 


The value of such lands for recreational uses is greatly 
augmented because of the existence of large units of 
complete and self-contained scenic and recreational 
value. It is great also because of the extensive continuity 
of these units with nearly twenty miles of existing roads 
and many miles of hikers’ trails and bridle trails almost 
wholly within the areas in question. 

The total area recommended for such uses when 
compared to the areas similarly used in other and older 
communities seems entirely reasonable, and in some in- 
stances other cities that may have neglected such an 


d under suitable plan for forest control. 


opportunity as now confronts the East Bay District, are 
now actually making enormous expenditures to provide 
similar areas for their people. 


OTHER OPPORTUNITIES FOR RECREATION 


The needs of the East Bay District for such recrea- 
tional opportunities as can be found on the hill lands 
are not now at all adequately provided for elsewhere, 
either within the district or within a reasonable distance 
outside. 

There are no other lands either in public or in priv- 
ate ownership on which such functions could be provided 
for, in a manner more advantageous to the public than is 
possible on the district lands, or at all in fact except at 
prohibitive cost. 


CONCLUSION 


We believe, therefore, that practically all of the front 
lands owned by the District and not now required for 
reservoir purposes should be dedicated to park purposes, 
and should be held as park reservations, forest reserves, 
wilderness areas, or open parklike pasture land, to be 
developed for more intensive use by the public along 
certain highways and in certain areas as fast as the de- 
mands of the people may warrant. 
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AERIAL VIEWS 


Photo by Waters and Hainlin 


Northern portion of proposed metropolitan park as seen from Oakland. 


Photo by Waters and Hainlin 


Central portion of proposed metropolitan park as seen from San Fran cisco Bay. 
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Southern middle portion of proposed metropolitan park as seen from Alameda Airport. 
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The Financial and Administrative 
Questions Involved 


Present Values, Possible Revenues, Possible Costs for Development and Maintenance, Care and Control Needed 
to Produce Greatest Benefits to the Public Through Limited Expenditures 


N THE other Chapters we have explained why these 

lands now publicly owned are very valuable for 

park uses. We have shown that other comparable 
communities, in order to secure such values, have felt 
justified in acquiring park lands of similar character and 
extent by purchase or by condemnation from private 
owners notwithstanding the large cost to them of such 
operations. 

The lands now publicly owned, if sold, would neces- 
sarily bring prices far below any possible replacement 
value, because it is a well known fact that when any 
organization and especially a municipal corporation or 
governmental agency undertakes to unload large areas 
of property in any one region by sale, the prices received 
tend to be decidedly low for the time and place, while 
on the other hand when such an organization attempts 
to acquire large areas from their various private owners, 
for any purpose, the prices paid tend to be decidedly 
high for the time and place. Such sales are necessarily 
made in a “buyers’ market” while the purchases are made 
in a “‘sellers’ market’’. 

Such a difference between possible present salable 
value and possible replacement value of the lands now 
owned by the East Bay cities, not needed for other public 
purposes, but that are or will be needed for park pur- 
poses, would mean, if the lands were to be sold, a real 
and serious economic loss to the East Bay cities. 

Not only would the economic loss be serious, but 
if such lands were to be sold, there would be a serious 
and irreplaceable loss to the community, not measure- 
able in dollars, in the breaking up of the present large 
and attractive areas; for it is unlikely that similar areas 
could be assembled again by purchase, at any cost what- 
ever, at a time when the need for such reservations shall 
have become so urgent as to force an attempt to buy 
them. 

While the value of the lands in question might be 
estimated in dollars on the basis of possible residential 
uses, the large amount of acreage probably precludes the 


Photo by Bransted 
Small lake in Wildcat Canyon at the abandoned Diversion Dam, 
which can now be used as a park feature. 


possibility of early disposal. Their possible value to the 
public for park purposes cannot be accurately estimated 
because no cash value can be set upon matters of health, 
pleasure and recreation. And yet such values to the public 
are doubtless far greater in reality than any cash value 
that might be obtained through sales in the present 
market or in any future market, and are more nearly 
comparable to the higher value of lands that would be 
paid for acquisition of similar areas if these were not 
available. 
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The prevailing public opinion in communities which 
have had practical experience in the acquisition and use 
of extensive systems of public parks and which are still 
trying to get more land rather than to sell off any they 
now have, would seem to show the use-value of lands 
for park purposes within reasonable limits to be distinct- 
ly greater than its value for private uses, and justify the 
belief that all publicly owned lands having potential park 
value should be held as public reservations, unless or 
until definitely proven more valuable for other uses. 


PossiBLE CASH VALUE OF THE AREAS IN QUESTION 


While the value of certain parts of the lands in ques- 
tion may be estimated at fairly high prices and while 
some areas might possibly be sold for high prices, espe- 
cially if sold in small parcels, they should not be and 
could not be reckoned for the present purpose except 
at considerably lower figures, as they probably have no 
such cash sales value at the present time in large quan- 
tities. Much of the area is steep and rugged and could 
be developed for private uses only at heavy cost both 
to the developer and to the public. Many such areas can 
more economically be devoted to park uses under any 
plan. Other areas, more tractable for residential de- 
velopment, are relatively limited in extent and may be 
greatly needed for recreational uses in connection with 
the steeper lands. The fact of nearness to large reservoir 
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Photo by Cheney Co. 
Looking north across small lake in Wildcat Canyon at the abandoned Diversion Dam, showing also the big bare hills in the MacDougall 
Tract that should eventually be included in the proposed reservation. 


holdings adds a special park value to some of the lands, 
contributing elements of scenery, quiet and spaciousness 
to the other direct recreational value per acre of the lands 
actually opened to the public. 

On a similar basis there are some portions of privately 
owned lands so steep and intractable that they cannot 
be economically developed for intensive private use, and, 
therefore, might well be given by the owners to the 
public to be held as park reservations having considerable 
scenic value, and thus relieve the owner from taxes and 
also from need for large expenditures on such areas with 
little hope of fair returns. 


PossiBLE EFFECT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
Parks ON ADJACENT LANDS 


A direct advantage to the region can be expected to 
result, through the stimulating effect of actually set- 
ting aside of areas for park reservations and the estab- 
lishing of definite uses for lands for which the future is 
now uncertain. Also the adoption of a plan for a reason- 
ably satisfactory means of access into and along the 
various sections certainly should have a beneficent effect 
on the values of adjacent lands whether they be in 
private or in public ownership. Such effect should, in 
the light of experiences elsewhere, lead to a very mate- 
rial increase in the salable and also the tax producing 


values of such adjacent lands. In the case of surplus 
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public lands for sale this would mean the possibility of 
larger returns from sale of such lands by the Utility 
District. 

PossIBLE PrRivaATE DEDICATIONS 


In addition to the need for reservation for park uses 
of lands now publicly owned and the need for some 
minor rectification of boundaries, it is very desirable 
also to bring about the dedication to public use of certain 
strips of privately owned land along existing or proposed 
highways to afford space for the development of park- 
way connections to or between the larger reservations. 
Such strips might possibly be given by present owners 
if they can be brought to realize the greater value to their 
remaining lands that will accrue from the opening of 
such parkways, and also the greater possibility of getting 
extensive public developments under way if the land is 
thus made available. Similar conditions in other cities 
have in some instances resulted in ready and generous 
response by progressive owners of property. 


CARE AND CONTROL OF THE PUBLIC LANDS 


Rarely if ever have other communities had the un- 
usual situation that now confronts the East Bay District, 
of owning the title to such lands as can here be set aside 
for park purposes. It has been almost invariably true 
in other districts that lands needed for park and recrea- 
tion purposes have passed into private ownership in whole 
or in part long before the need for them for park uses 
has been fully realized. The East Bay Cities are unusually 
fortunate in having such extensive and such desirable 
areas held intact and now available, so that a complete 
project can be developed without the need for acquir- 
ing much, if any, additional areas. Furthermore such a 
system can be developed within the present organiza- 
tion which is already administering the area for the 
people, and without additional capital investment. 

For the administration of these park reservations the 


two following possible methods suggest themselves: 
1. A new district could be organized to take over 
the park lands and to develop and administer them. Such 
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a plan, however, would probably require special state 
legislation as we understand that there is now no ade- 
quate law under which such a district could be organ- 
ized, and sucha plan would, therefore, also involve delays 
and changes that might in the end prevent the retaining 
by the public of the present desirable and available areas, 
and might, therefore, defeat its own purpose. 


2. On the other hand it would be possible for the East 
Bay Municipal Utility District to be given authority and 
jurisdiction to make these areas available for public park 
or reservation uses. Such a plan offers several advantages: 

(a) The title to the land is already in the Utility 
District. 


(b) The lands have been held in the past to protect 
water bearing lands and water sheds, and large areas 
must still be so held by the District adjacent to and co- 
extensive with the lands in question. 


(c) The lands in question could still be controlled 
in so far as necessary in a way to protect the water system. 


(d) If the law under which the District now oper- 
ates is not considered adequate to permit the develop- 
ment of certain areas for park or reservation uses, the 
act under which it operates could be enlarged and 
amplified. 


(e) The present act could be and should be amend- 
ed to give the District authority to levy a small tax for 
the purpose of protecting, and maintaining the property 
for park purposes, as distinct from any expenditures for 
the water project, and in order to prevent the parks from 
being in any way a burden upon the water project. 


(f) Administration under the present District will 
obviate the necessity of creating another board or com- 
mission. 

There will be need for employees devoted to and 
trained for the various sorts of park work, and directed 
by a superintendent or park executive who can be held 
responsible for the management of the park undertak- 
ing as a whole, without dividing his interest and energies 
between that work and other activities. Some plan can 
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Photo by Gibbs 


Upper Wildcat Canyon looking south across the valley, showing Little Grizzly in the center; Grizzly Peak far to the left. 
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Photo by Waters and Hainlin 


Looking up Strawberry Canyon from the campus of the University of California, showing Skyline Ridge extending across the picture. Mt. 
Diablo in left distance and St. Mary’s College upper right. 


doubtless be worked out by the Utility Board in such 
a way that the various park problems will not be allowed 
to interfere with the weightier problems with which they 
are necessarily engrossed. 


ADMINISTRATION 


General Principles of Administration: We recom- 
mend that the greater part of the proposed park be re- 
tained in its present attractive “natural” condition. By 
carefully planning the management of its forests and 
open grasslands, the area can year by year be made more 
attractive for park purposes at a comparatively low cost, 
providing the vegetation native to the region is protected 
or reestablished where necessary. Many smaller areas will, 
of course, be intensively used for field sports, picnic 
grounds, camping and other purposes, and these will have 
to be intensively developed as public demand warrants. 

It is important that the general principles of admin- 
istration be carefully codified by the governing body as 
soon as the park is dedicated. Secondly, a general plan 
of land use should be evolved so that the permanent de- 


velopment of each portion of the area will fit-in with a 
broad plan which is directed toward the goal of most 
effective service to all the people of the district. 

Gradual Development: It is not necessary nor advis- 
able to immediately begin intensive development of the 
entire area. A large part of the proposed park is already 
accessible by both roads and trails. These could be im- 
proved over a period of years without large capital ex- 
penditures. Certain limited areas are particularly well 
fitted for use as picnic grounds, playfields and centers 
of various field sports, and these should first be improved 
under the limited budget proposed below. We believe 
it to be an exceedingly important principle that the 
development of the park should not be pushed ahead 
of current needs but that it should keep pace with the 
actual requirements of the people. 

Certain parts of the proposed reservations can readily 
be made accessible to the public at once, and such areas 
will require proper guarding, fire protection, and super- 
vision and also will need certain utilities and “services,” 
some of which must logically be rendered at public ex- 
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pense and some of which may reasonably become’a source 
of revenue. For this purpose the governing body should 
have authority to obtain and expend funds for such de- 
velopment and operation as may be necessary to make 
the lands progressively available, and for protecting the 
property, to receive and administer gifts and bequests 
for the benefit of the parks, to employ an executive 
officer and proper subordinates, to obtain expert advice 
and to let proper contracts. It will necessarily be con- 
fronted with problems of construction of roads, trails, 
convenience stations, fences, shelter buildings, tables, 
fireplaces, and many similar utilities, and will be called 
upon to protect properties and plantations, and to afford 
proper police protection and fire protection. It should 
be able to do some improvement planting in places and 
clearing in others. But its primary function will be to 
establish and enforce policies which will control the char- 
acter of the areas as they are gradually developed and 
used. 

Among other powers it should have authority to 
let contracts for the rendering of appropriate “service 
uses” and alternatively to render such services through 
its own employees and to collect reasonable charges 
therefor. The governing body will doubtless be urged 
to grant “concessions” for golf courses, camp centers and 
for establishments which will furnish food supplies and 
other necessities to visitors. It will become important in 
the use of parks that such services be provided with 
reasonable adequacy. It will be even more important 
that the extent to which they are provided and the 
manner in which they are provided should be deter- 
mined by the directors and for the definite purpose of 
making the parks as such enjoyable to the people,—not 
for the purpose of exploiting the park users to make 
profits either on the initiative of concessionaires seeking 
those profits or on the initiative of impecunious park 
authorities urgently in need of revenue. Provided that 
this principle is kept firmly in mind, it is entirely right 
and expedient that, for such special services, not neces- 
sarily used by all visitors to the park and involving con- 
siderable special costs, special charges should be madz, 
up to any amounts not in excess of their value to the 
people who use them, so as to make those special services 
partly or wholly self-supporting or even contributory 
in some measure to the general park revenues. The Board, 
therefore, should have power, under proper limitations, 
to make such services available at proper charges, either 
as wholly public undertakings or through properly con- 


trolled operating contractors or lessees as may be most 
practicable and expedient in any given case. 


Fire PROTECTION 


One of the details of administration which is of para- 
mount importance, not only to the park but also to the 
adjoining cities, is that of fire protection. The long dry 
season makes it imperative that every precaution be exer- 
cised to prevent fires and to immediately suppress any 
which do start. A fine beginning has already been made 
by the East Bay Municipal Utility District in coopera- 
tion with the State Board of Forestry and with certain 
East Bay cities and organizations in the region. If the 
area is opened to park use, however, more intensive con- 
trol will be necessary. Properly located roads and trails 
within the park will greatly facilitate such protection. 
Not only will fire protection insure the maintenance of 
this beautiful area in its attractive natural state but it 
will also present an additional measure of safety to 
nearby cities, as there is always danger of fire sweeping 
into settled districts from adjacent grass or forest lands. 


PossiBLE MAINTENANCE Costs 


As a possible basis for determining the amount of 
money that may be needed annually in the near future 
for maintaining the proposed reservations and park areas, 
and for such minor developments as may be made from 
time to time by the maintenance forces, the following 
figures may serve: 


1. Board of Control, minor expenses _ a 2000 
2. Secretary, stenographer, clerk, supplies, etc.. 10,000 
3. Superintendent, and 
6 foremen 
24 laborers 
4 cars 
DECCUC hic Seer ee ee 64,000 
An Nangets and) fire swardenses ss. 12,000 
5. Roads, buildings, fences, water, electricity, 
Planting ans ho. Beak aceon ep REN 40,000 
$128,000 


To meet such expenses an annual tax of three cents 
on $100.00 on the $440,000,000 assessed valuation of the 
District would produce $132,000, enough to cover the 
budget above suggested. This would permit gradual de- 
velopment of the park without bond issues or other 
capital outlay. The District is now compelled to spend 
considerable money for the protection and administra- 
tion of these lands, which under the park plan will be 
charged to the park budget and the cost against water 
correspondingly reduced. 
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Plans and Recommendations 


HE advisability of setting aside for park use an 
area of surplus Utility District land extending 
along the hills in a strip 22 miles long from Rich- 
mond to San Leandro has been recommended in previ- 
ous chapters. The detailed description of the individual 
parcels of land and discussion of their interrelation and 
their suitability for park use have been reserved for the 
present chapter. In order to facilitate the identification 


of the smaller tracts they have been given numbers on 
the map to correspond with numbers in the text. Careful 
reference to the map in connection with the reading of 
this chapter is essential. 

The property in question naturally divides itself into 
several distinct units, and for convenience in discussion 
we have numbered them from north to south along the 
entire system as follows: 


TWENTY-EIGHT AREAS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE PROPOSED PARK RESERVATION SYSTEM 


ire District Lands Needed Four Adjacent Three Adjacent Eight Privately Owned 
eee Thirteen Parcels of Water Reservoir Areas Public Park Areas Strips or Areas Needed 
1 Alvarado Park 
City of Richmond 
2. Mouth of Wildcat Canyon 
3 Wildcat Canyon 
Reservoir Land 
4, Lower Wildcat and 
Harvey Canyons 
5. McDougall Tract 
6. Middle Wildcat Canyon 
and Brissac Field 
He Upper Wildcat Canyon and | : 
Grizzly and Bald Peaks | 
8. Bald Peak | 
Saddle and Picnic Hill 
9, San Pablo 
Reservoir Land 
10. Bryant Roadside and Ridge 
itil. Siesta Valley 
Ze Skyline Parkway, 
Bald Peak to Roundtop 
1, Roundtop Hill and Ridges 
14, Fish Ranch 
Se Roundtop Ridge connection 
16. Skyline Parkway, 
Roundtop to Sequoia Park 
172 Sequoia Park 
City of Oakland 
18. Skyline Parkway, 
Sequoia Park to Grass Valley 
i), San Leandro Ridge connection 
20. Upper Redwood Canyon 
ie Upper Grass Valley 
22 Havens Tract 
3}, Lower Grass Valley 
4 Chabot Hill, Picnic 
Grove and Deer Park 
BN. Lake Chabot 
Reservoir Land 
26. Oakland Municipal 
Golf Course 
Paap, Chabot Lake iP 
Roadside and Playfield 
28. San Leandro 


Reservoir Land 
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Photo by Gibbs 


View from pinnacle in the upper end of Siesta Valley, showing new Sk yline Road on the left, passing through the tree covered saddle just to 
the left of Bald Peak. 


In the above list there are three (3) existing public 
park recreation areas adjacent to or near to the district 
lands; four parcels in water reservations; eight parcels 
or strips of privately owned areas, needed to complete 
the system, and thirteen parcels of district lands recom- 
mended to be reserved for recreation. In addition, a few 
parcels are shown which are now owned by the District 
but not included in their plans for water land reserva- 
tions and which have relatively little value as a part of 
the proposed system and are therefore not included in 
the recommendations for park reservations, but are 
recommended for sale for other purposes. 


ExisTING Pustic Park AREAS 


The three existing public park or recreation areas, 
Alameda Park, Sequoia Park and Oakland Municipal 
Golf Course (numbered respectively 1, 17 and 26) add 
interest to this proposed system and-will benefit mate- 
rially by being adjacent to and connected with the pro- 
posed reservations and it is possible that eventually some 
satisfactory plans of consolidated or cooperative control 
of the two classes of property may prove feasible and 
economically desirable for the best interests of the pub- 
lic. Those three areas have started to attract interest to 
the hills and they lie at the gateways to larger areas be- 
yond, so they will naturally tend to overflow into the 
larger areas when larger areas are made available. 


WaTER RESERVATION AREAS 


The four parcels now in water reservations at Lower 
Wildcat Canyon, San Pablo Reservoir, Lake Chabot and 
San Leandro Reservoir (numbered respectively 3, 9, 25 
and 28) are necessarily closed to the public although 
they may be enjoyed as seen from the highways and 
nearby lands, for they have great scenic value. The 
reservoirs will probably be kept full a part of the time 
though they will doubtless be drawn down eight or ten 
feet, at other times. The pleasant type of woodland or 
partly or full open pastoral scenery can be and likely 
will be preserved, and, under a plan for clearing or plant- 


ing where needed and for continued grazing of the open 
areas, can be made even more attractive in the future. 
The boundaries of those areas where adjacent to the pro- 
posed park reservations should be so chosen that border 
roads will command fine views over the water lands and 
thus afford to the public the benefit that results from 
the existence of the water lands, wherever that can be 
done without in any way jeopardizing the purity of the 
water. Where such boundaries follow existing or pro- 
posed roads the fence on the water land side should, if 
possible, be kept back far enough from the road so that 
it will not be conspicuous and also so as to leave space 
for roadside picnics, for border plantations, and for 
occasional “‘overlook”’ points. 


No. 3. Wildcat Canyon Reservoir Lands. 

The proposed reservoir in lower Wildcat Canyon 
may have a dam nearly one hundred (100) feet high at 
the lower end across which a road is suggested. The reser- 
vation itself will be a relatively small one that will be 
almost entirely surrounded by park reservations. 


No. 9. San Pablo Reservoir Land. 

The San Pablo Reservoir, four and one-half (41%) 
miles long, containing eight hundred and sixty (860) 
acres of water surface, is a large and imposing lake in a 
large reservation, as shown in illustration No. 2. 


No. 25. Lake Chabot Reservoir Land. 

Lake Chabot is a beautiful lake created as a reservoir. 
It is closely surrounded by hills and wooded areas as 
shown in illustration No. 3. 


No. 28. San Leandro Reservoir Land. 

San Leandro Reservoir occupies a long narrow can- 
yon bottom, is very picturesque and attractive as seen 
from the roads or the hills above, such as that shown in 
illustration No. 4. 


PRIVATE LANDs NEEDED 


The eight parcels or strips of privately owned areas 
needed to complete the system contain three acreage 
parcels (numbered 2, 5 and 22) and five proposed park- 
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way connections (numbered 12, 15, 16, 18 and 19), 
which are discussed below under their respective 
numbers. 


No. 2. Mouth of Wildcat Canyon. 

The lands lying below the levels of possible side roads 
from Alvarado Park to the two ends of the proposed 
dam should be publicly owned as a bit of park land to 
add interest to the roads leading into the proposed reser- 
vations, and also to prevent despoiliation of the canyon 
bottom in any attempt to use it through development 
which will be at best unsatisfactory. 


No. 5. McDougall Tract. 

The McDougall Tract on a bare grassy slope in the 
narrows of Wildcat Canyon has relatively little direct 
value for park purposes as shown in illustrations No. 5 
and No. 6, but it is inside the proposed reservations. If 
left in private ownership, however, it may become a 
source of annoyance, through unsightly development or 


trail, a bridal path, and some border plantations, and 
sufficient to control the foregrounds of some of the best 
views as well. 


No. 15. Roundtop Ridge Connection. 

On the ridge between Roundtop and the Fish Ranch 
a location for a road or trail should be acquired as shown 
in illustration No. 7. Possibly a strip can be obtained as 
a parkway dedication or in exchange for a portion of 
other lands now owned by the District just west of 
Roundtop. It should be wide enough to provide space 
for a roadway, for trails, a bridle path and some border 
plantations, preferably one hundred fifty feet to two 
hundred feet (150 feet to 200 feet) in width. 


No. 16. Skyline Parkway from Roundtop to 
Sequoia Park. 

Through the District owned lands past Roundtop 
some control over the lands below the level of the road 
is needed both to prevent unfortunate attempts to use 


Tunnel Road near Bryant looking west—a much used thoroughfare likely to become a state highway. Hills on left in private ownership; on 
right is proposed park area that can be planted. 


otherwise. It should, therefore, be acquired by the pub- 
lic, possibly by exchange for other District lands equally 
valuable to private use, but less in the way of reservation 
development. 


No. 12. Skyline Parkway, Bald Peak to Roundtop. 


From the Bald Peak Saddle to Roundtop over the 
top of the traffic tunnel a new Skyline Boulevard is now 
contemplated, part of the way through District lands 
and partly through private lands. The roadway should 
be located on easy lines and grades and should be designed 
in a way to emphasize some of the finest views. 

The right of way should be wide enough to allow 
for one or possibly two roads of generous width, for a 


the very steep slopes similar to that shown in illustration 
No. 8, and also to protect and develop the best views out 
over the city. 


From the Roundtop reservation to Sequoia Park the 
Skyline Boulevard will greatly increase in importance 
and should control some land on the upper side for trails 
and some on the lower side for control of the fine views 
over the city, such as are indicated in illustration No. 9, 
and for planting. It should be wide enough also to allow 
for further widening and realignment of the road when 
that becomes necessary. Through Sequoia Park some 
widening and realignment will doubtless prove neces- 
sary as the volume of travel increases. 
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The road should be located on easy lines and grades 
and should be designed in a way to emphasize some of 
the finest views. 

The right of way should be wide enough to allow 
for one or two roads, a trail, a bridle trail and some 
border plantations and to control some of the best views 
as well. 


No. 18. Skyline Parkway from Sequoia Park 
to Grass Valley. 


From Sequoia Park to upper Grass Valley along the 
present boulevard and through privately owned and 
partly developed lands where a road has already been 
roughed out as shown in illustration No. 10, a wide park- 
way of really fine proportions should be planned. This 
might well be a two road parkway, for which a widen- 
ing of one hundred to one hundred fifty feet (100’ to 
150’) on the northeasterly side most of the way should 
be acquired. It is possible that under a suitable plan such 
right of way might be dedicated by the owners if they 
were convinced that such action would stimulate de- 
velopment along this route. 


No. 19. San Leandro Ridge Connection. 


From the Skyline Boulevard to the District lands on 
San Leandro Ridge and in upper Redwood Canyon as 
suggested in illustrations No. 11 and No. 12 a parkway 
connection is needed, for which a right of way might 
be acquired as a dedication by the owners of adjacent 
lands in connection with possible negotiations for ex- 
change of lands farther south (as proposed for parcels 
No. 20 and No. 22). Such a right of-way should be one 
hundred fifty to two hundred fifty feet (150’ to 250’) 
wide to permit of development of a fine parkway unit 
suitable for the region where large park areas and fine 
estates may be developed. 


No. 22. The Havens Tract. 

The Havens Tract in the center of Grass Valley now 
divides that valley into two sections. It is property of 
limited value for private use, separated as it is from other 
lands now being marketed. It has considerable possible 
park value in connection with the surrounding areas 
and its acquisition seems desirable. It has been suggested 
that this area might be acquired by exchange for prop- 


Photo by Gibbs 
North side of ridge in proposed reservation northeast of Siesta Valley. 


erty adjacent to other lands of the same owner, in the 
upper end of Redwood Canyon, which even though 
valuable for park uses, lie on the outer edge of the pub- 
licly owned areas and so could be excluded from the 
general plan. 


HicHway APPROACHES TO THE PROPOSED SYSTEM 


There are now a number of roads entering the hills, 
of which the principal ones, twelve in number, from the 
cities along the twenty-two miles of front reading from 
north to south, and as lettered on the plans are as follows: 


A. McBride Avenue at Richmond to Alvarado Park and the 
mouth of Wildcat Canyon. 


B. Arlington Street and Westminster Road to the hilltop at 
El Cerrito. 

C. Spruce Street and Euclid Avenue from Berkeley and Albany. 

D. Claremont Road from Berkeley, Oakland and Emeryville. 

E. Tunnel Road (from same). 

F. Snake Road from Oakland, Piedmont and Alameda. 

G. Joaquin Miller Road and Skyline Boulevard (from same). 

H. Old Redwood Road from Oakland and Alameda. 

I. Skyline Boulevard extension across Realty Syndicate lands 
(from same). 

J. Sequoyah Club Road from Oakland (if extended). 

K. Golf Links Road. 

L. Estudillo Avenue from San Leandro. 

Five other roads enter the hills from south, east and north. 

M. Lake Chabot Road from Castro Valley. 

N. Redwood Road from Castro Valley. 

O. Moraga Valley Road. 

P. Tunnel Road from Walnut Creek. 

Q. San Pablo Road from the north. 


These entrances should be recognized and made as 


attractive and safe as possible and should connect di- 
rectly with such interior roads as may be developed with- 
in the reservations. 


Photo by Gibbs 


Panorama from foot of hill near Bryant looking westward, showing at left location for road up the hills, through grass lands. 
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Photo by Gibbs 


Fish Ranch from east end looking west, showing field area suitable for picnic and playgrounds to be reached by a road or trail from Siesta 
Valley at the right. Roundtop just left of center beyond the hills—the Bald Hills in the right distance are just above Siesta Valley. 


CouNTRY CLuBs, GOLF CLuBs, INSTITUTION GROUNDS 


Near to or adjacent to the proposed park system there 
are a number of areas more or less used as public grounds 
by few or many, and that serve people for some of the 
activities similar to those of parks; such areas are shown 
on the plan and include: 


St. Mary’s COLLEGE 
ORINDA COUNTRY CLUB 
BERKELEY COUNTRY CLUB 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
CLAREMONT COUNTRY CLUB 
MiIL_s COLLEGE 

PIEDMONT RIDING CLUB 
SEQUOYAH COUNTRY CLUB 
Oak KNOLL COUNTRY CLUB 


Photo by Bransted 


Biioto by Gibbs 
Lower end of proposed reservation lands in upper Redwood Canyon, showing fields and canyon bottom. Proposed ridge road will follow the 
top of ridge at the right; valley road from floor of valley at left will climb up around back of hill in the center. 
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SERVICE CENTERS 


In the discussion various so called “service centers”’ 
have been suggested and these have been shown on the 
plan and lettered, reading from the north end of the 
properties southward, as follows: 


Small center at bottom of Harvey Canyon. 
Brissac Field. 
Upper Wildcat. 
Bald Peak Saddle and Picnic Hill. 
Bryant cross roads. 

. Lower Siesta Valley. 
Roundtop Saddle. 
Lower end of Upper Redwood Canyon. 
Havens Corners. 
Lower Grass Valley. 
Chabot Hill Picnic Grove. 
San Leandro Playfield (southeast corner). 
Castro Valley Gate. 
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At some of these various points the demand for 
shelter and services will arise at the outset and for them 
the question of policies and plans as discussed in Chapter 
III will need careful consideration in order to prevent 
unfortunate or unsightly conditions, and to work toward 
an orderly and satisfactory development. 


Along the west side a roadway should be located at 
the top of the valley slopes in a way to be of real scenic 
value and to afford access to possible picnic sites and over- 
look points along the route, and to serve as a fire break 
as well. 

West of this road the remnants of land can be treated 
as a roadside parkway strip for picnic grounds and sim- 
ilar uses, in such areas as that shown in illustration 


No. 14. 


The vegetation along the westerly side of the canyon 
is largely brush with scattered trees. The easterly side is 
largely in grass with a few groups of trees, but can be 
changed to an interesting landscape by planting in places 
and by modification of existing tree groups. Much of the 
grass can be maintained as a permanent feature if con- 
trolled by suitable methods of pasturing. 


No. 6. Middle Wildcat Canyon and Brissac Field. 


From the McDougall Tract to Wildcat Road, a 
distance of a mile and a half, there is a wider valley with 
rolling hills, where golf can be played, and where picnics 


Photo by Gibbs 


Upper end of Grass Valley, showing road in left distance that can be extended down the ridge. 


ProposED PaRK RESERVATIONS 


The thirteen parcels of District lands recommended 
to be reserved as park reservations are as discussed be- 
low under their respective numbers. 


No. 4. Lower Wildcat and Harvey Canyons. 

In lower Wildcat Canyon and in Harvey Canyon 
a fairly large area should be reserved for park uses ex- 
tending up to the top of San Pablo ridge on the east as 
shown in illustration No. 13. The boundary should fol- 
low a line suitable for a scenic ridge road, and there a 
road should be located in a way to command fine views 
over the San Pablo Reservoir. Harvey Canyon offers 
little attraction at present but should be partly planted 
and might be fenced and pastured as a “deer park”. At 
the foot of the canyon, at the point marked R, where 
roads will meet there will be need for a small service 


center. 


and various forms of recreation can be provided for. In 
this area another small service center will be needed 
eventually at the point marked S, as shown in illustration 
No. 15, where a road can be extended south from the 
lake at the canyon bottom up to the bend in Wildcat 
Road on the hills farther south. Such a center should 
relate to the wooded area, the small lake and to a pos- 
sible site for a club house for golf. 


The small lake no longer used for water storage can 
be made an interesting feature of the park area as shown 
in illustrations No. 16 and No. 17. 


No. 7. Upper Wildcat Canyon and Grizzly 
and Bald Peaks. 

From Wildcat Road south to the saddle at Bald Peak, 
Upper Wildcat Canyon shown in illustration No. 18 is 
a complete unit nearly two miles long, broad enough 
for another golf course or for other forms of active 
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Photo by Hall 


Chabot Dam, Grass Valley outlet shown in distance. 


recreation. Through this area a road should be extended 
up one side of the valley to provide for a reasonable 
amount of circulation, and at each end of the road at 
points marked “TI” and ‘“U” other centers for service 
eventually will be needed. This reservation should extend 
eastward to include the ridge and to include its easterly 
slope down to Wildcat Road. 

On the west side a border road can be located within 
the reservation to pass east of Little Grizzly Peak and 
to command fine views over the valley. South of the new 
Skyline Boulevard the very rugged slopes extending 
down to the lands of the University of California, shown 
in illustration No. 19, should be retained as public prop- 
erty either to be developed as forest land or possibly to 
be used in connection with the University lands for an 
arboretum over which the city will be seen as in the 
right view in illustration No. 35 at the end of this report. 


No. 8. Bald Peak Saddle and Picnic Hill. 

The saddle at Bald Peak, where the new Skyline 
Boulevard crosses the head of Wildcat Canyon and of 
Siesta Valley, contains a small attractive wooded area 
which is fairly level as shown in illustration No. 20. It 
forms an ideal center for picnics and automobile parties. 
In connection with this area a fairly large parking area 


ng 


will be needed and much of the hill on the west side, which 
might be called Picnic Hill, can well be used as an over- 
flow area if a small additional road be carried around the 
west side of that hill. 


At this point four roads should meet, the Skyline 
Boulevard from two directions, a third should come up 
Wildcat Canyon, and a fourth should enter from the 
head of Siesta Valley. 


No. 10. Bryant Roadside and Ridge. 


Along the north side of the main highway which runs 
eastward from the tunnel toward Walnut Creek, and 
east of Siesta Valley, there is a high ridge dropping down 
toward Bryant at the San Pablo Road. Through this area 
from the Skyline Boulevard a road is suggested to wind 
down through interesting pastoral scenery in a way to 
make a fairly large area accessible for development, as 
shown in illustration No. 22. At the cross roads where a 
filling station and a fire station have already been installed 
a local center will doubtless develop (at V). From the 
proposed road a cross connection should be made at El 
Toyonal Road across the private lands to Wildcat Road. 
And at the saddle on the ridge it should connect also 
with a suggested road down Siesta Valley. 
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Photo by Gibbs 


San Leandro Dam from road at gate below the dam. A new road to serve as an outlet from the proposed deer park and southeastern play- 
fields can be extended up to the right, then cross the dam to wind up to the top of bills on the left. 
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Photo by Gibbs 


Grass land on San Leandro Canyon Road, showing area suitable for large playfield. 


Along the north side of the tunnel road a strip of 
land should be reserved for park scenery extending 
northward to proposed ridge road for a part of its length, 
including the area shown in illustration No. 21. The top 
of the high ridge near Siesta Valley, shown in illustration 
No. 23 above the proposed ridge road should be kept in 
the park reservation. 


No. 11. Siesta Valley. 


Siesta Valley forms a very attractive and complete 
unit of landscape in itself rising from the Tunnel Road, 
northward a mile or more in distance to the Saddle at 
Bald Peak. The westerly slopes of the valley are partly 
wooded and much of the floor is wooded with pines, 
eucalyptus, some oaks and California Bay, and the like. 
The easterly slopes are almost wholly bare except for 
six or eight gullies extending from the floor up the slopes 
to the top, in which there are some springs and in which 
trees are growing most of the way up the bottoms of 
the gullies. 

The floor of the valley needs more open space on the 
flatter areas, where trees should be cut, while some of 
the steep slopes may well be forested. This valley is ex- 
ceptionally good for public uses. A road will be needed 
winding up first one side of the floor, then the other from 
an entrance on the Tunnel Road up to the Skyline Boule- 
vard. A golf course easily accessible to the people of the 
north end of the city of Oakland may be located in the 
valley and a service center will doubtless be needed 
eventually and probably should be located near the center 
where the road will cross the valley (at W). Space can 
doubtless be found near there also for large gatherings, 
possibly for a “bowl” for drama and music, and there is 
ample space for fireplaces, seats and tables and for vari- 
ous fields for games as well. 

Two small areas along Claremont Road that lie west 
of the Siesta Valley and below the summit of the ridge 
are outside the natural limits of the larger park areas and 
need not be included in the proposed reservations, there- 
fore they can reasonably well be sold for other purposes. 


No. 13. Roundtop Hill and Ridges. 

The hill at Roundtop is a prominent feature with its 
fire guard tower and fine outlook in all directions. It 
has (at X) the one recreational center which is now open 
to the public on District lands. This center will grow in 
importance and can be made a valuable recreation fea- 
ture. The long strips of public lands extending west and 
south from Roundtop are exceedingly valuable for park 
and parkway uses in connection with Skyline Boulevard 
and should be kept in the reservation. 


No. 14. Fish Ranch. 

The Fish Ranch contains some very interesting, fairly 
flat grass land, partly wooded in the northerly and easter- 
ly portions, as shown in illustration No. 24, through 
which a road or trail from Siesta Valley can be located 
to rise to the saddle at the easterly corner. The balance of 
the ranch is extremely rugged, unfit for reasonable sub- 
division, picturesque and interesting for hikers and 
nature explorations and should be kept as a wilderness 
for that purpose with one road or trail up from the 
easterly corner to the top of the ridge toward Roundtop. 


No. 20. Upper Redwood Canyon. 

In the Upper Redwood Canyon a fairly large and 
complete unit of land is publicly owned, cut off from 
existing highways by private property, both at the head 
of the canyon and at the lower end. As one of the lesser 
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Photo by Gibbs 
South end of grass land in proposed southeastern playfield, where auto 
parking space is available. 
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Photo by Hall 


Road along south shore of Lake Chabot. 


park units, this area, with water lands along its easterly 
boundary, can be made accessible and useful. A road 
should be opened from the south to run along the ridge 
at the edge of the water lands to connect with the pro- 
posed parkway No. 19, and thus to become one of the 
main if not the main parkway route along the hilltops. 
A road along the hilltop will afford access to the area and 
form a natural boundary line between water lands and 
proposed park reservation. But it is possible that an addi- 
tional road for through travel from north to south should 
be made through the valley itself, dropping down from 
the north on public lands and crossing a short stretch of 
private property in the floor of the valley, as shown on 
the plan and also in illustration No. 25. 

On the proposed lower road a service center will be 
needed. A small center has already been started at the 
cross roads on private property just south of the proposed 
reservation and that will tend to grow, and be stimulated 
by any park activities, but use of the valley floor for 
recreation will develop a need for some shelter, and sup- 


plies and conveniences will be needed in the park itself 
at or near the Point X. 

Just south of the proposed reservation it would be 
desirable to acquire some if not all of the lands within 
the triangles between the roads. On those areas there are 
now several buildings—a school, a store, and a few houses 
—that would doubtless prove costly to acquire. Back of 
them the land should be acquired, and possibly some 
agreement might be reached with property owners to 
control private developments in a way to encourage a 
better kind of development than otherwise is likely to 
occur. Some minor adjustments of boundaries may prove 
desirable and the relation to the Piedmont Riding Club 
property may prove mutually advantageous in the care 
and development of the two properties. 


No. 21. Upper Grass Valley. 

From its source down to the Havens Tract upper 
Grass Valley is a rather barren, steep sided valley with a 
relatively narrow bottom. It can be reached from the 
north by the proposed extension of Skyline Parkway and 
that road can be extended southward along the easterly 
ridge to meet the new County Road at the saddle near 
the easterly corner of the Havens Tract as suggested in 
illustration No. 26. 

Another road can be extended along or near the 
westerly boundary to serve as a firebreak as well as a 
means of access. The valley can be made more attractive 
by planting and the bottom land can be used for some 
forms of recreation in connection with the proposed 
center at the lower end at “Z”. 


No. 23. Lower Grass Valley. 

Below the Havens Tract the floor of Grass Valley is 
fairly wide, suitable for golf and other forms of field 
recreation. There are now old roads at each side of the 
bottom land, but these should be closed to leave the bot- 
tom lands for recreation. Roads across the valley are pro- 
posed at “Z” and at “AA”, and along the ridges at either 
side, one on the east side to rise from “AA” to the new 
county road on the ridge. 

From the city of San Leandro through the Estudillo 
Avenue entrance at “L” a road along the border of the 
Lake Chabot Reservoir lands to Grass Valley at “AA” is 
needed, and the small area between this road and the 
Oakland Municipal Golf Course should be reserved as 
land having high value for roadside park uses, as shown 
in illustration No. 27. This road should connect also 
with the proposed ridge road on the westerly side of 
Grass Valley, by a branch toward the north and another 
toward the south. 


No. 24. Chabot Hill Picnic Grove and Deer Park. 
The largest area available for a single reservation is 
that lying between the Lake Chabot and the San Leandro 
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Reservoir lands. It is crossed by the new County Road to 
Hayward and by the old San Leandro Canyon Road, and 
another cross road is suggested from lower Grass Valley 
through the Picnic Grove for access and interior circu- 
lation. 

On the east boundary along the top of the ridge a 
road is proposed to serve both for access to the upland, 
and for fire protection, and that road should be continued 
along Rocky Ridge to the road in Las Trampas Creek 
and to Moraga. From this proposed ridge road a branch 
road should be extended down through the private prop- 
erty to San Leandro Valley and to cross over the San 
Leandro Dam, then to climb up onto the ridge toward 
the proposed picnic groves. The westerly end of this 
route may well serve as the boundary between water 
lands and park lands, as suggesed in illustration No. 28. 

The square mile of privately owned property lying 
at the head of the San Leandro Canyon Road is mostly 
rough hills of little value for agriculture or private de- 
velopment, which should be acquired to be added in 
part to the water lands and in part to the park lands in 
order to complete the boundaries, to permit complete 
control of travel within the properties, and to remove a 
possible source of serious trouble and annoyance. 

The entire hilltop of Chabot Hills with its large 
amount of woodland and some upland grass areas, offers 
ample space for picnic groves of large proportions in 
which an upland center will be needed eventually, at or 
near point marked “BB”. 

The open field of fairly level area on the San Leandro 
Canyon Road as shown in illustration No. 29 offers a 
fine site for a large playfield in the southeastern end of 
the park system with room for parking a large number 
of automobiles along the road and at the southerly end 
of the field shown in illustration No. 30. The balance of 
the hills can well be treated as a “deer park” or as a 
wilderness area to be kept largely in forest and to be 


Photo by Hall 


Chabot Road southeast of dam looking south, showing border woods 
valuable for picnics. 


made accessible for such limited numbers of visitors as 
are interested in that type of development. In this area 
it will be possible to develop a zoological garden also if 
the demand should warrant. 

Near the playfield another small service center will 
be needed at the point marked “CC”. 

The boundary between the picnic groves and the 
Lake Chabot water lands will necessarily be an arbitrary 
one. It should be high enough on the hills to afford proper 
protection to the reservoir, but should if possible leave in 
the park area some of the points and ridges from which 
fine views over the reservoir lands can be developed for 
public enjoyment. 


No. 27. Chabot Lake Roadside and Playfield. 


At the southwest corner of the Lake Chabot lands 
where the road from Castro Valley enters the property 
there is a large field on the right of the road that would 
make a fine large athletic field or playfield, and that could 
well be made available for such uses even if under a 
temporary plan subject to possible abandonment later 
in case the water level of Lake Chabot should be mate- 
rially raised. 

Along the west side of the road from Castro Valley 
to the Dam there is a wooded border strip that adds 
greatly to the charm of the drive along the lake as shown 
in illustrations No. 31 and No. 32, and there is space 
under the trees in places that could be used for picnics 
under proper regulations, as suggested in illustration 
No. 33. 

Near the entrance from Castro Valley there will be 
need for a small service center at the point marked “DD”. 


PosstBLE GREAT CIRCUIT 

The plans as here proposed provide for a complete 
system of park and parkway reservations in and along, 
the entire ridge of hills back of the East Bay cities and 
this plan may well be considered also as one important 
link in a possible large circuit to extend around the entire 
San Francisco Bay. 

Such a circuit would extend from Richmond through 
the proposed East Bay system, then south to Hayward, 
across the San Mateo Bridge along the Skyline Boulevard 
through the Spring Valley water lands, back of San Fran- 
cisco and along the great highway to Golden Gate Park, 
then to the Presidio and across the proposed new Golden 
Gate Bridge to Sausalito and Muir Woods, then to Bol- 
inas Bay, the Alpine Reservoir and to Mount Tamalpais, 
and from there to San Anselmo and then across the pro- 
posed new bridge again to Richmond. In all, such a cir- 
cuit would extend about one hundred thirty miles 
through many parklike and recreation areas, and of this 
the proposed system in the East Bay District will be one 
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of the most varied and interesting. Some of the areas that 
would be traversed are shown in illustration No. 34. 

Back of the East Bay region is the State Park on Mt. 
Diablo, not a part of a circuit, however, as it stands out 
as an isolated unit by itself, reached rather by the traffic 
roads around the ends of the hills or through tunnels be- 
neath them. 

In the above discussion of possible and desirable park 
and recreation areas and reservations for the East Bay 
District mention has been made of many improvements, 
roads, trails, forest plantations, clearings, pasturing, 
fences, golf courses, recreation fields, picnic groves, serv- 
ice centers, bridle trails, acquisitions and exchanges of 
lands, all of which have a definite bearing upon the 
possible means of enjoyment by the public of the areas 
in question. 

The question, however, which calls for immediate and 
careful consideration is that of setting aside now all 
thase publicly owned lands which are especially suited 
for park purposes, and are not needed for water storage 
and protection. A second question is that of obtaining 
by dedication, by exchange or otherwise the few strips 
and areas of privately owned lands which may be highly 
desirable to facilitate the most complete and satisfactory 
development of the public lands that may be so set aside 
for recreation uses. 

When such areas have been established as reservations 
subject to proper fire and police protection, grazing and 
forest control, the development for special uses can be 
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advanced gradually and need be made only as and when 
public demand and use may warrant. The reservation of 
the areas, however, must be considered now while lands 
are still available and suitable for such purposes. 


CONCLUSION 


The East Bay communities face an unusual opportun- 
ity. Nature has placed within easy reach of this growing 
region a contiguous border of scenic land, most of which 
is too rugged for industrial, or extensive residential pur- 
poses, but possessed of a high recreational value. A pecu- 
liar chain of circumstances has brought over 40,000 acres 
of this hill land into public ownership, only a small part 
of which is essential for water purposes. 

The present inadequacy of the region’s park facilities, 
and the absence of any other near-by areas suitable in 
character or extent to take care of present or future 
recreational needs, makes it apparent that an adequate 
portion of these publicly owned lands should be reserved 
for park purposes; thus securing for the people a greater 
benefit than would accrue from any other use, or possible 
sale. 

The plans and recommendations above presented in 
this report provide for an unusually attractive regional 
system of park reservations, forest reserves, wilderness 
areas and other recreational facilities, without resorting 
to the large capital outlays which other metropolitan 
communities have been compelled to expend in order to 
secure a comparable area of less desirable character. 
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